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2. Letters from an American. 8vo. pp. 79. London. T. Ward & Co. 

The date of these letters at Minot, Me., and the well-known sig- 
nature of Philanthropos, disclose their origin, and entitle them to 
special attention from the friends of peace. It seems, from the 
author's preface " to the people of England," that these letters were 
written several years ago, and sent to a friend in Loudon for the 
purpose of being published in some English newspaper or other 
periodical; but, after a series of miscarriages and delays, he was 
induced to have them issued in their present form, with a preface of 
sixteen pages from his own pen. touching events of interest which 
have occurred since their composition. 

The first letter is on the origin of hostile feelings between Great 
Britain and this country. 

"The time was when Great Britain and North America were 
united under one government, when they regarded each other as 
brethren, when they cultivated the same national feelings and preju- 
dices, and lived in as free an interchange of sentiments as of com- 
modities. * * * Among the many evils of the separation, the 
ill-will, hatred and rancor, mutually inspired by the bloody conflict, 
and the spirit of rivalry, mistrust and jealousy, are by no means the 
smallest. It was to have been expected, that men, who had been 
used to shed the blood of their brethren, and who sought every 
opportunity to destroy and distress each other, should contract a 
mutual hatred aud enmity, heightened by their previous aflinity ; for 

' Hell knows no nige like friendship turned to hate.' 

And it was not to be expected that this animosity would be confined 
to the governments, and to those acting under their authority ; but, 
as is the case with all other wars, there was little or no discrimina- 
tion made between the acts of government, and the nation at large. 
It is the policy of rulers, in time of war, to enrage their subjects 
against that nation with whom they are contending ; and it is not 
unfrequent, that falsehood and perjury are made accessory to the 
measure, which, however it may strengthen the hands of the gov- 
ernment adopting it for the war they are at the time carrying on, 
has this disadvantage, that it provokes retaliation and recrimination 
from the opposite party, and cherishes those unhappy and unchris- 
tian prejudices which lay the foundation for many a future war, and 
transmit a hostile and vindictive spirit from generation to generation, 
so that the tomahawk is dug up on the most trivial occasions." — 
pp. 2—5. 

The third and fourth letters sketch the growth of these national 
animosities up to our last war; the fourth describes the state of re- 
ciprocity which ought to exist between the two nations; the fifth 
and sixth enumerate "the obstacles which lie in the way" of such a 
consummation ; the seventh suggests remedies, and dwells on the 
causes of war; the eighth proposes a congress of nations, and shows 
its advantages and practicability ; the ninth discusses the obstacles 
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to this great scheme, and the tenth shows how these obstacles may 
be overcome. 

Such is the train of thought pursued in these letters. We should 
be glad to enrich our pages from them, but have space only for two 
extracts, — the first from the fifth letter, and the second from the 
preface. 

WAR-BURDENS OF ENGLAND. 

" There is no doubt in my mind, that the present distress of the 
laboring classes in Great Britain is owing principally to the wars in 
which she has been engaged, and the vast preparations for future 
wars, which still continue. I will go no further back in the history 
of English wars than that which, in this country, we call the ' old 
French war,' which ended with the treaty of Paris in A. D. 1763. 
This was perhaps the most glorious war in which England was ever 
engaged. She humbled France and Spain, and took both the Can- 
adas from one, and both the Floridas from the other, and added 
several islands in the West Indies to her empire. But this glory is 
not yet paid for ; and not only the present, but future generations 
will have to smart for it. Frequently the most glorious and suc- 
cessful wars are more fatal to the victors than the vanquished ; and 
in this glorious war were laid the deep foundations of much of the 
sufferings of the laboring classes of Great Britain at this moment. 
The Spanish war, from 1739 to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, 
cost nearly fifty-four millions. The glorious war above mentioned, 
which lasted from 1756 to 1763, cost one hundred and six and a half 
millions. This you found extremely burdensome, and you turned 
your eyes to this country for assistance. We were more willing to 
share the glory than the cost, of which you endeavored to force us 
to pay a part. This brought on a rebellion, which France, smarting 
under her recent losses, at first secretly fomented, and at length 
openly aided. The British empire was dismembered, after an ex- 
penditure of one hundred and seventy-two millions of pounds ster- 
ling. But this was not all. By the return of the French armies 
from America, the seeds of revolution were scattered in France. 
The result was terrible, and England was menaced with all the 
horrors of a sanguinary revolution. The British government at- 
tempted to put down opinions by bayonets, — always a dangerous 
expedient. At the peace of Amiens, 1802, your national debt was 
increased four hundred and twenty-seven millions. That peace was 
of short duration ; the insulting language of Bonaparte on the one 
hand, and that of the British press on the other, brought on another 
war, to which we also were made a party. In this war you expended 
five hundred and seventy-eight millions of pounds sterling; so that, 
from the year 1775 to the treaty of Paris in 1815, that is to say, in 
forty years, you expended one thousand one hundred and seventy- 
seven millions of pounds sterling. But this is not all; you have 
acquired an immense army, and an immense navy establishment, 
which custom makes you think necessary, and which you cannot 
reduce without throwing great numbers of the first families out of 
employment, and letting loose on society vast bodies of men whom 
long habits acquired in war have unfitted for the arts of peace. 

" I have not the means of referring to your expenses at a later 
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date than the year 1827, when it appears that the whole income of 

your government was £60,109,189 

Expenses of collection (nearly 9 per cent.), 5,387,384 

£54,721,805 
Of which your expenses were as follows : 

Interest of the national debt, £28,076,958 

Military and naval pensions, 2,214,262 

Army, navy, ordnance, &c, 19,274,365 

£49,565,585 
Add expenses of collection, 4,460,896 



£54,026,481 
So that your war expenses in that year of peace amounted to upwards 
of fifty-four millions of pounds sterling, a great part of which falls 
on the laboring classes." — pp. 29 — 32. 



IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN. 



"After all that 1 have said, 1 am almost afraid to touch on a sub- 
ject which has laid [lain] heavily on my heart for a long time ; and 
I have longed for some fit opportunity to lay it before my British 
brethren ; and were I sure that they would take it in the same spirit 
of love and good-will in which I write it, there would be no better 
opportunity than the present. I refer to the practice of impressment 
of seamen in the free country of Great Britain. 

" I beseech my Christian brethren of Great Britain to consider, 
whether the practice of impressment of seamen is not as bad, in 
many respects, as the practice of slavery. Has it not all the worst 
features of slavery ? And is it not as much worse than slavery as 
the soul is worth more than the body, or the concerns of eternity 
greater than those of time ? It is lamentably true, that the slave is 
sometimes forcibly torn away from his family and friends. But this 
is always the case with the impressed seaman. Without any previous 
intimation, without any opportunity of bidding a last farewell to 
those whom he loves more than life, he is forcibly carried on board 
a tender, from which he is shipped on board some man-of-war, 
which is about to sail on a long cruise, or to some distant part of 
the world, where he is compelled to fight and kill those who never 
injured him, and against whom he feels no resentment. To say 
nothing of the severe discipline of the service, and the various horri- 
ble punishments inflicted in the navy, — which are worse than any 
punishments lawfully, or usually, inflicted on a negro slave, — he is 
exposed to habits of intemperance, by having the daily share of 
intoxicating liquors dealt out to him ; and if he becomes a drunkard, 
O how severely he is punished for it! First tempted to sin, and 
then punished for falling under that temptation! He is compelled 
not only to labor, but to fight, kill and destroy, on God's holy Sab- 
bath day. He is cut off from all the blessings of the sanctuary ; and 
though there maybe chaplains on board your ships of the line, there 
are, I believe, none on board the smaller vessels. But do those 
chaplains declare the whole counsel of God? Do they teach love 
to enemies, forgiveness of injuries, and the sublime doctrine of 
returning good for evil, overcoming evil with good, and, in imi- 
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tation of Christ, suffering for our enemies, rather than making them 
suffer ? 

" But the temptations to which an impressed seaman is exposed 
do not end here. He hears the name of God constantly blasphemed, 
and is himself the subject of the most bitter curses and imprecations 
on his eyes, his limbs, and even his immortal soul, — a practice de- 
grading both to him who uses it, and to him who suffers under it. 
I never learned that having a chaplain on board was any check to 
this heaven-daring sin ; but to ' swear like a man-of-war's-man ' is 
proverbial. 

" When the impressed seaman returns from a long cruise, to what 
horrid temptations to licentiousness is he exposed ! I have visited 
the fleet and the dock-yards at Gosport and Portsmouth, and 1 have 
lived five years in the midst of slavery, and I may safely say, that I 
have seen more of lasciviousness and degradation of the female sex 
in one day in England, than I have seen in my whole lifetime among 
slaves in America. On board some of the ships of war there were 
nearly as many women as men, and on shore crowds of drunken, 
profligate females! It seemed to me that I had got into the midst 
of Sodom and Gomorrah ; and all this in the midst of perhaps the 
most civilized, enlightened, and Christian nation in the world, and 
yet no more noticed than southern slavery is noticed in the northern 
states ! This was the case twenty-five years ago ; I hope it is better 
now in time of peace; but should war return, would not the practice 
of impressment, and all those horrible abominations, return with it? 

" I know our brethren in England plead the necessity of impress- 
ment to man the navy in time of war, and the necessity of licen- 
tiousness to keep the men contented on board men-of-war at their 
naval stations; and our slaveholders plead a like necessity of slavery 
to the successful cultivation of their southern lands. Where is the 
difference ? Britain wants a navy to conquer foreign colonies, and 
to keep possession of them when conquered ; and foreign colonies 
are supposed to be necessary to the wealth, power, and glory of 
Great Britain ; and our southern slaveholders think slavery necessary 
to their wealth, power, and glory. I believe both are mistaken." — 
xii — xv. 

3. Dialogues illustrating the Principles of Peace. Published by the 
Bowdoin Street Young Men's Peace Society. 24mo. pp. 48. 
Whipple & Damrell. 1838. 

We have no room for extracts from this little work ; but a cursory 
perusal has left a favorable impression of its matter, spirit and style. 
The dialogue is well sustained ; and through the whole there runs a 
stream of simple and perspicuous logic adapted to the young minds 
for which the book was designed. We think it fitted to do good, 
especially among the young in our Sabbath schools. 

We take occasion, however, to say that the author's views con- 
cerning capital punishments, and perhaps some other topics in the 
book, form no part of what is strictly termed the cause of peace. We 
are concerned ouly with war ; and war is not a parent chastising 



